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the coral rocks sea-shells, marine plants, and seaweed, which 
had been covered with rocks, but now made visible by portions 
being washed away. To a man in health, and who could go 
about, a new world of beauty would be opened in this island. 
To an artist it would be an untrodden field. One could get. 
enough for his expenses by merely painting views of estates. 
There is no taste or knowledge of art here ; but a portfolio of 
sketches might be obtained, which would do as much for a 
landscape painter as South America has done for Church. 
Very few Americans get to Trinidad. At St. Jago the moun- 
tains are said to be higher than those of the latter place; the 
peak of Tarquin is, with the exception of the Andes, the highest 
on this side the Atlantic. The climate is fine, but the living 
execrable, except on some of the plantations, where, generally 
speaking, an American with suitable letters, can easily obtain 
an abiding place.. S. 
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DOMESTIC AET GOSSIP. 

Lbutzb's return to this country enables us to welcome his 
presence as well as to chronicle his latest productions. The 
first In order is a sketch showing Washington in the battle of 
Princeton at the moment of victory. The British troops are in- 
dicated in the background ; Washington, on a rearing horse, 
occupies the central position on the canvas, and is waving his 
hat, in the act of huzzaing to hie followers that the " day is 
ours." Mr. Leutze proposes to paint the subject on a large 
scale. His second work is a story without a name, for the pic- 
ture has no specific title; there are figures, light, and color, to 
denote pictorial melody, as there are sequences of tone and mo- 
dulation in music to excite our thought — it is a pictorial "song 
without words." We see a cardinal, accompanied by a few 
attendants, advancing towards us, down a broad staircase, at 
the foot of which is a kneeling female presenting a petition, 
while half concealed behind a stone abutment of the steps is an 
elderly personage, evidently awaiting the result of her applica- 
tion. The scene is in the open air. A happy combination of 
flowers, costumes, and architecture, all bound together by a 
warm glow of sunlight and harmonious color, arouse in our 
minds all the associations we have connected with historical in- 
cidents of this cla«s. The remaining pictures are a fine portrait 
of a Prussian officer and a group in full-length representing the 
artist's children. Added to the above, we would mention 
another work, lately completed, but which has been forwarded 
to Baltimore to W. T. Walters, Esq., for whom it was painted, 
illustrating a passage in Paradise and the Peri, from Moore's 
poem of Lalla Rookh. The sketch of Washington at Princeton 
has been purchased by K. B. Oullins, Esq. ; the story without a 
name, by Shepherd Gandy, Esq. Since Mr. Leutze's return, he 
has painted an admirable portrait of Mr. Lang. — Among late 
productions in our city that we have to chronicle, one of the 
most noticeable is Hicks' portrait of Dr. Kane. This picture- 
fur it is a picture, something more than a portrait — is treated 
differently from the same subject painted by Mr. Hicks a few 
months ago. We see the intrepid navigator, his legs wrapped 
in a wolfs skin, stated in his cabin, engnged in writing up his 



journal; two of his companions appear in the background, 
asleep, and around upon the walls hang guns,, ponchos, and, 
scientific instrument? ; on one peg is suspended a red tippet on 
account of its color, red acting as a stimulus in these colorless 
latitudes, while on another peg is an engraving of Sir John 
Franklin, half concealed by a broken sword suspended over the 
print. The whole is illuminated by a single lamp on the left, 
its light falling strongest upon the head of Dr. Kane, which is 
the point of interest in the picture. The general effect of the 
picture is pleasing, owing to warmth of color and a feeling of 
repose suggested by the skillful employment of accessories. . The 
picture is painted for the Kane family. — Rossiter and Mignot's 
Mount Vernon picture — or rather a finished study for it — is, 
drawing near to completion. It will prove an attractive work. 
The mansion at Mount Vernon is represented with a group on 
the piazza, into which we look lengthwise; the group consists 
of Mrs. Washington and her daughter-in-law, who are, sewing, 
and Washington and Lafayette, who are engaged in conversation . 
On the grass in the foreground are a servant and the two Guslis 
children. Leaving the mansion, the eye wanders over the, lavfn 
to the trees, through which we catch glimpses, of the Potomac 
Eiver. The likenesses of Lafayette and the two children are 
from original pictures procured at Arlington; that; of Lafayette 
represents him at the age of twenty-seven, which was his age a.% 
the time the picture now at Arlington was painted, anil which 
Lafayette presented to Washington. 

In landscape, Oasilear has been very successful with Swiss 
scenery. He lias lately finished a picture for Mr. Knosdler 
(Goupil & Go.) which stands forth prominently by the ^de of 
his previous wprks, as well as among other various transcripts 
of this fascinating scenery. This picture is a composition, that 
reminds one of the magnificent views about Lake Lucerne.. Th$t 
indescribable charm which is associated with snow mountains,, 
and especially the, AJps, is most happily caught ajid expresse/L-r- 
Clifford is about completing a " View from the Mansfield Moun- 
tain, Vermont." The picture is a vast panorama of hilly cpunr 
try, stretching away from the foot of the mountain to, Lake, 
Ghamplain; a rocky spur of the mountain intercepts the view 
on the right, while on the left, in the foreground, we have masr 
sive rocks with figures; a charm is thrown over the scene by 
placing it before us in the sunlight of a sultry summer after- 
. noon. — Snydara. has. painted a second twilight scene, the time 
being about half an hour earlier than that of his picture of the 
"Windmill." Avery simple scene, consisting of a low horizon, a . 
clear evening sky, and a calm sheet of water, reflecting the har- 
monious color and light of the objects above it, is most poetioally 
and truthfully rendered.— Kensett is painting a composition for 
R. L. Stuart, Esq. The picture is an upright. The scenery 
which suggested the picture is a view in New Hampshire, 
taking in the Saco and the White Mountains. Large trees rise 
from a wooded bank in the foreground, and relieve upon a 
serene sky ; from this bank we look over a ravine in the middle 
distance, and a plain which stretches to the distant mountains, 
all enlivened by that delicate play of light and shade, whioh 
renders Mr. Kensett's pictures so attractive.— Nichols ■ is en? 
gaged upon a view on the north side of the White Mountains ; 
it presents a wilder and grander aspect of White Mountain . 
scenery than is usually portrayed by our pictorial investigators 
of that region.— Hotohkiss has npon his easel a view of the 
Oatskill Mountains towards sunset, which is a very successful 
work. The sky is especially noticeable for its lumiuonsness. — 
Duraud U engaged npon a large upright composition, represent- 
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ing scenery suggestive of tbe Plaaterkill Clove, Oatskill Moun- 
tains. Two large trees — a black birch and a sycamore — in the 
immediate foreground, are the principal "figures" of the scene; 
they stand near the brink of a fall, over which are hanging 
rocks and trees, forming an opening, so that we see the sky and 
ravine below, and the stream coursing along a huge mountain- 
side to the sonny plain in the distance. 

In portraiture, Elliott has just completed a portrait of Br. 
Oheesioan for the Oity Hospital. — Mathews has painted a por- 
trait of Webster for California. — Rowse, among portraits of 
various persons, has an exquisite female head, one of those mas- 
terly drawings that honor this department of art. 
' Among works in sculpture, we have to mention an excellent 
bust of Buchanan Read, by Jackson. — A medallion by Gott, 
called "Expectation," consisting of a female ideal head in pro- 
file, is a charming work on account of its refined sentiment. 
We have seen several of Mr. Gott's works, and have noticed the 
same characteristic throughout. 

We have to call the attention of amateurs to a series of litho- 
graphic drawings by William Hunt. They consist of subjects 
that have been painted on a large scale by Mr. Hnnt within the 
past six years. We reoguize the sentiment of the originals in 
its full force, and would refer to them as admirable specimens 
of the art of lithography. If artists would repeat their works 
in this way oftener, the public and the cause of Art would be 
great gainers by it. The subjects of Mr. Hunt's drawings are — 
The Violet Girl — Girl at the Fountain — Hurdy-gurdy Boy — 
The Fortune-teller— Farm Scene — Deer at Moonlight. 

Steps are being taken to render the National Academy of 
Design a more effective institution than it has been for some 
years past. We learn that its constitution is to he recast with 
a view to some important changes, the principal one being the 
abolition of the associate class of members. It is proposed that 
the Academy shonld hereafter embrace the entire body of pro- 
fessional artists as members, with no condition of membership 
but the usual one of the ballot, and such other conditions as 
bear equally upon all parties. The best feeling prevails among 
artists in the matter; the interest which they manifest in it 
is proof of a healthy esprit du corps t besides being an encourag- 
ing {indication of future plans for the purpose of diffusing a 
knowledge of art and the works of Art throughout the cow. 
munity. 

Anothbk institutional development is to he found in the pro- 
spective organization of an Artists' Fund Society, the object of 
which is to provide for the widows, children, and relatives of 
deceased artists. This institution is due to the Buccess which 
the Banney collection met with. The principal article of the 
constitution is in substance as follows : upon the death of an 
artist, the members are to contribute each a work of art for 
exhibition and sale by auction, the proceeds of which are to be 
invested for the benefit of the widow, if there be one, during 
the term of her widowhood, and for the children till they reach 
the age of twenty-one years, after which the fund reverts to 
the institution. In the case of members who leave no families, 
they have the privilege of designating by will two persons who 
shall enjoy the same provision, upon similar conditions. What- 
ever fund may accrue in this way to the institution is to be 
devoted to procuring a building, or to such special application 
as is provided for in the constitution. 

An International Art exhibition is abont to open in this city, 
on the corner of Broadway and Fourth street. Its attractions 
—and they will be very great— are to consist of fine contributions 



from the schools of Berlin, Munich, Dresden, and Dusseldorf. A 
portrait of Humboldt, by Professor Schader, contributed by tlie 
venerable ta/wn himself, will be in the collection. 

An extensive auction-sale of works of foreign artists, coupled 
with specimens of our own artists' works, will take place on 
the 16th and 17th inst., by H. n, Leeds & Oo. — See Advertise- 
ment, 

Not often do we have an opportunity to record the protec- 
tion of an artist's rights by law. One of the piratical picture- 
manufacturers that abound in this city — whose name we dare 
not mention, lest the law shonld protect him against us for tell- 
ing the trnth — stole, or copied, without leave, from a colored 
lithograph the portrait of a dog originally created and published 
by W. J. Hays. The head referred to was that of a fine fetter ; 
the print was popular, or the pirate would not have stolen it ; 
he vended not only one bnt several copies of the stolen fruit in 
spite of the copyright law, and the painter compelled him to 
come into court, expose his books '•and business — a very vile 
trade — pay lawyers for a defence, and suffer judgment to 
the extent of $30 98 profits, and $59 90 costs of the suit. It 
would have been better for the pirate to have given a commis- 
sion for an original picture I We take advantage of this case to _ 
state, what we have been told, that an artist can copyright 
paintings by having photographs made of them, and deposited 
in the clerk's office of any United States district court. 

Philadelphia. — Bartholomew's statue of "Eve Repentant," 
is now being exhibited at the Academy of Fine Arts in this 
city, the southeast gallery having been generously offered for 
that purpose by the Board of Directors. This statne is owned 
by Joseph Harrison, Esq., and is by his permission exhibited for 
the exclusive benefit of the artist's mother. — An exhibition is 
now open at Earle's gallery, of twelve pictures by the venerable 
Sully, illustrating the story of Robinson Crusoe. 

Boston. — We learn from good authority, that two of the 
choicest of our national art-treasures — Stuart's portraits of 
Washington and Mrs. Washington, owned by the Boston Athe- 
nroum — are in a dilapidated condition. Time, of course, will 
show its effect upon canvases and paint, but its ravages may be 
retarded, if not wholly arrested, by care and foresight. The 
bad state of the Washington portraits is not due, however, so 
much to the action of time as it is to other causes, and princi- 
pally the carelessness of copyists. We are told that it is not 
unusnal to see parties who have the privilege of copying this 
head place palette-knives, loaded with paint, side by side with 
particular tints ou the portrait, for the purpose of matching the 
original color — the action of their knuckles upon the canvas, and 
a graduala ccumnlation of dirt therefrom, not being thoughtof by 
the said copyists. Apart from any injury which the picture is 
liable to by such practices, the act itself demonstrates the copyist's 
weak perceptions, and that he should not be allowed to ap- 
proach the picture; his copy can do him no good, nor anybody 
else. Another instance of copyist-vandalism, and more repre- 
hensible than the practice above named, is that of affixing 
tracing-paper to the canvas, and marking upon it outlines of the 
features with a pencil or some other sharp-pointed instrument. 
This operation is more destructive, if anything, than the other; 
both practioes are unheard of in countries and galleries where 
copies are allowed to be made of choice works of art. So far 
as the privilege of copying the Washington portraits is con- 
cerned, nobody should have it who is not content to keep at a 
reverent distance from the canvases; if an artist he not compe- 
tent to catch the spirit of the portraits — in form, color, and 
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character — through his eyes, he will never be able to feel it out 
through his fingers. la regard to the preservation of the pic- 
tures, these should be substantially backed and covered with 
plate glass. Late investigations into the best means of pre- 
serving old pictures in Europe, demonstrate that the only effec- 
tual reliable plan is to use glass ; it is the only preservative 
against the accumulation of dirt and the action of the atmos- 
phere. 

Bostoh, February 14, 1859. 

Powebs' colossal bronze statue of Webster has arrived, and 
is on free exhibition in the vestibule of the Athenraum, where 
it will remain until the directors have decided upon the place of 
its permanent location. A beautiful marble bust of Hon. Jared 
Sparks, by the same artist, has also arrived and is to be seen in 
the Sculpture Gallery of the Athenaeum. — The Kinevite Marbles, 
which were very curious no doubt, but also very ugly, have 
been purchased for the New York York Historical Society for 
three thousand dollars. — T. Buchanan Reed has a picture, 
called " The Spirit of the Waterfall," on exhibition at Everett's 
— Ehninger's drawings illustrative of Longfellow's poem of 
Miles Standish, are to be hero in a few days. — Mr, Bradford, 
the marine painter, was at Nahant during the storm of the 2d 
inst., and made a sketch of the wreck of the bark Vernon, 
which took place while he was there. $. 

We hear that the statue of Webster, alluded to above by our 
correspondent, finds no favor in the eyes of the Bostonians. 
Boston is a curious place — as regards art. A ecntptor of decided 
ability, and a Bostonian too, modelled a statue of Webster, with 
a view to this commission (if we are not misinformed), and 
exhibited the statue in the Boston Exchange for several months, 
before the commission was given out. The sculptor was fami- 
liar with Webster's person and character; the statue he pro- 
duced was a dignified manly representation of his subject, 
true in form, feature, and costume ; and as a work of art 
and as a monument, it was a very desirable thing for a 
city to possess. And yet, what did " the committee" dot 
They awarded the commission for the statue to an artist re- 
siding abroad, who had not seeu Webster for many years, and 
though familiar with his features, knew them m they vere a 
long time ago, before they revealed the impress of his matured 
genius; they gave the commission to an artist who possessed 
superior claims on the score of talent in the eyes of competent 
no judges, and to one who certainly had no right to that 
generous consideration which artists born and educated in the 
midst of a community are entitled to whenever that community 
requires an artist's services, and which is the very soul of 
national artistic development. We are not surprised that the 
statue is unsatisfactory I 

Charleston, S. 0. — At the annual meeting of the Carolina 
Art Association, held at their gallery on Friday evening, Janu- 
ary 28, 1859, the following officers were elected to serve for 
the ensuing year: President, Hon. R. F, W. Allston ; Vice- 
President*: Win. H. Heyward, Esq., Hon. John S. Preston, 
James Rose, Esq., Rev. James P. Boyee, Hon. Win. Aiken, 
Hon. R. B. Rhett, Hon. J. I. Middleton, J. K. Suss, Esq., N. R. 
Mtddleton, Esq. ; Treasurer, James II. Taylor, Esq. ; Cor, Secre- 
tary, A Suchtlehen, Esq. ; Pec. Secretary, Francis 1). Lee, E=*q. 
Counsellors: R. N. Gourdin, Esq., Hon. W. Porcher Miles, 
Gen. Win. E. Martin, Chas. E. B. Flagg, Esq., James McConkey, 
Esq., Wm. H. Gilliland, Esq., Dr. Edward North, Rev. J. P. 
Tustin, E. Mills Beech, Esq., N. M. Porter, Esq., Jacob Cohen, 
E-<q, J. D. Aiken, Esq., Dr. E. Ilorlbeck, Joseph Manigault, 



Esq., E. N. Thurston, Esq., W. B. Carlisle, Esq., C. B. Miles, 
Esq., Geo. S. Bryan, Esq., Dr. J. P. Ohazal, George F. Ooley. 
Esq., Geo. W. W. Williams, Esq. 

BBCEPTIONB. 

Notwithstanding unpleasant weather, the second Reception 
of the season at Dodsworth's was well attended. The display 
of pictures was very effective. Most of the works contributed 
were just completed, and they furnish an apt continuation of 
our gossip of the studio. Cafferty sent a number of figure-sub- 
jects — rural scenes in which figures and cattle are conspicuous; 
Wm. Hart had several small landscapes, brilliant in color and 
graceful in composition; Casil'ear sent two fine sketches of 
Swiss scenery; Boughton had two snowBcenes; Sonntag, one 
small landscape composition, and J. M. Hart a landscape repre- 
sentation of Stockbridge scenery, one of his beautifully executed 
pictures. Pope furnished a fine crayon drawing of a head, and 
a study of strawberries; Gray sent the sketeh of his last pro-' 
duction — "The Pride of the Village ;" Baker, one or two of his 
choice cabinet-heads ; Bellows had a road scene — a landscape 
on a larger scale than usual with him ; Dnrand contributed two 
studies from nature; Waterman was represented by a cattle- 
piece, Tait by a deer-subject, and Hays by "Dead Game" and " A 
Dog's Head ;" Hicks exhibited a study of his large picture of Dr. 
Kane, mentioned in another column; J. Thompson sent a large 
landscape; Miss Freeman contributed two excellent minia- 
tures ; Kensett had a perfect gem, a view on the Tipper Mis- 
souri—the "Vermilion Hills;" Greene's "Speranza," a beauti- 
ful ideal head, another called " Recognition," and two of his " 
studies were prominent; Blondell furnished a fancy bead; 
Shattuck and Coleman each contributed a number of charming 
small works. Of artists now abroad, Peele was represented by 
a " Girl with Doves," and Cropsey by two characteristic 
sketches; Huntington, among the home artists again, sent one 
of his best works— an old man reading the Scriptures; Staigg, 
departing from his accustomed subjects, furnished two land- 
scapes ; Hall sent several very fine studies of fruit, with a num- 
ber of figure-subjects, also his large pioture of the "April' 
Shower ;" Carter's " Legend of St. Michael " was a conspicuous 
work; Williamson had a number of very clever landscapes; 
Stone, a fine cabinet-size portrait of a lady ; Wenzler, two large 
miniatures and one small landscape of marked interest; Win. 
Greatorex, two small views; Carpenter, a boy's head of his 
nsual excellence; Nichols* a faithful view of Llewellyn Park; 
Hubbard, two beautiful little landscapes, and Rossi ter, a small ' 
but carefully finished picture called "The Youth of Columbus;" 
and, finally, we would mention a sketch by Cole called "Salva- 
tor Rosa sketching Banditti." 

The last reception of the season takes place ou Thursday,' 
8*1 inst. 

The Boston Qautte thus speaks of the last Artists' Reception 
in Boston: 

The second of the series of Artists' Receptions took place on Friday 
evening, at Mercantile Hall. The large and beautifully decorated 
room was hung with the choicest pictures (most of them new) from, 
the Boston studios. The success of the undertaking has ceased en- 
tirely to he a question, and in this connection we beg to thank (and 
our voice is a general voice) Mr. Emory B. Fay, the proprietor and 
adviser of the happy scheme. The doors were opened at seven o'clock, 
'and unclosed till long after midnight. Upon entering, one of the chief 
attractions that met the visitor's eye was a massive and most taste- 
fully arranged bouquet of flowers pendant from the ceiling fresh from 
the nursery of Mr. Copeland, to whom we are indebted for tho entire 
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floral adorning?. Across the hall, in the rear of this, Ball's charming 
figure, of the Fisher Boy was seen between two well-filled vases. 
Directly behind the statue, and almost filling the niche, Emanuel 
Leutza's cartoon of Washington, mounted. Upon either side of the 
alcove were hung drawings in crayon, sepia and water color,— " The 
Schoolmistress," which needs no praise of ours, upon thd immediate 
eft, over drawings by Hawley and Hartwell, Edward Everett, and 
other heads upon the right. Beneath Ball's statue, conspicuously 
hung one of the gems of the evening— a charming marine view by 
Bradford — which we rejoice to learn has found a purchaser. Starting 
from this point, we noticed upon the right wall of the room, pictures 
by Cbampney, Gerry, Babcock, Morviller, Ransom, and others, Upon 
the end a number, two by Gerry, two by;Wright, one by Buchanan 
Head (the Water Sprite), two by Biers.tadt, one by Frost, one by Hig- 
gins, two by Scott, two by Hodgden, On the. left wall, Cheney, Inman, 
Gerry, Charopney, and others were represented. The Mendelssohn Club 
discoursed most glorious music the entire evening- About eight hun- 
dred visitors were at one time present. We noticed Mayor Lincoln and 
lady, Mrs. Harrison Gray Otis, Vincent Colyer and lady, from New 
York; Leutze (the artist from Dusseldorf), Thomas Thompson and 
lady, Rev. Dr. Dewey and lady, Dr. Frothingham, Rev. W. R. Alger, 
and a host of other distinguished people, artists, politicians, authors, 
editors, etc. 

The third and Isst reception takes place March 3d, at which time 
many new pictures, yet unfinished upon the easels, will be exhibited. 

EXHIBITIONS. 

Thb circulars, respectively, of the Pennsylvania Academy of 
the Fine Arts, in the Boston Athensaain, and of tbe National 
Academy of Design, will be found in our advertisement columns 
on the corer. 

The Troy exhibition contains a series of Palmer marbles, and 
a representative collection of works by American artists. We 
notice in the catalogue the names of Morse, Cole, Doughty 
Mount, Oropsey, Weir, Church, Hart, Stillmao, Boughton, Free* 
man, Chapman, Durand, Casilear, Rossiter, Gay, Peele, Kensett, 
Mignot, Clifford, Hubbard, Mattison, Shattuck, Hays, Ehninger, 
Edmonds, Gray, Lambdin, Hotcbkiss, Richards, Bellows, Oddie, 
Hinckley, Martin, etc., etc. 

Thb American Stereoscopic Company (in Appleton's book- 
store) offer a large collection of stereoscopic views and incidents 
to all who find entertainment witbin tbe walls of this fascinating 
instrument. Among tbe various classes of views, there are 
none perhaps that will prove more popular than tbe stereoscopic 
views of family groups ; we have seen many of these that are 
skillfully arranged, and as for likenesses, no one dare dispute 
them. They present unusual advantages; they give form, pose 
and occupation, and being portable, one's friends can be always 
witbin reach. The stereoscope is a modern wonder, and far 
surpasses all that the imagination could conceive in regard to 
the mysteries of tbe magic mirror. The company have a large 
assortment of foreign views besides their own productions. 



In Nagler's Kunstler Lexicon is a whimsical error concerning a liv- 
ing English artist, George Cruikshank. Some years ago, the relative 
merits of himself and brother were contrasted in an Englwh review, 
and George was spoken of as " the real Simon pure," tbe first who 
had illustrated scenes of " Life in London." Unaware of the real sig. 
niAcanceof a quotation which has become proverbial among us, the 
German editor begins his memoir of Cruikshank, by gravely informing 
us that he is an English Artist, whose real name is " Simon Pure I" 
Turning to the artists under the letter P., we accordingly read " PURE 
(Simon)," the real name of the celebrated caricaturist, George Cruik- 
shank. — Chpfcff fyecQTh P'"'* B°- 



Sfatbus anumg % % tate. 

Mb. Buskin's Cambridge address contains many passages that 
need no comment. Among them we find the following: 

We have hitherto acted, it seems to me, under a vague impresssion 
that the arts ef drawing and painting might be, up to a certain point, 
taught in a general way to every one, and would do every one equal 
good ; and that each class of operatives might afterwards bring this 
general knowledge into use in their own trade, according to its require- 
ments. Now, that is not so. A wood-carver needs for bis business to 
learn drawing in quite a different way from a china-painter, and a 
jeweller from a worker in iron. They must be led to study quite dif- 
ferent characters in the natural forms they introduce in their various 
manufacture. It is of no use to teach an iron-worker to observe the 
down on a peach, and of none to teach the laws of atmospheric effect 
to a carver in wood. So far as their business is concerned, their 
brains would be vainly occupied by such things, and they would be 
prevented from pursuing, with, enough distinctness or intensity, the 
qualities of Art which can alone be expressed in the materials with 
which they each have to do. 

Speaking of Art in relation to its commercial value — " bow to 
get from the workman the best and most precious works "—he 
says: 

Many of us, perhaps, are under the impression that plenty of school- 
ing will do this; that plenty of lecturing will do it; that sending 
abroad for patterns will do it ; ' or that patience, time, and money, and 
good-will may do it. And, alas 1 none of these things, nor all of them 
put together, will do it If you want really good work, such as will 
be acknowledged by all the world, there is but one way of getting it, 
and that is a difficult one. You may offer any premium you choose 
for it — but you will find it can't be done for premiums. Tou may 
send for patterns to the antipodes — but you will find it can't be done 
upon patterns. You may lecture on the principles of art to every 
school in the kingdom — and you will find it can't be done upon prin- 
ciples. You may wait patiently for the progress of the age — and you 
will find your art is un progressive. Or you may set yourselves impa- 
tiently to urge it by the inventions of the age — and you will find your 
chariot of art entirely immovable either by screw or paddle. There's no 
way of getting good art, I repeat, but one — ; at once the simplest and 
most difficult — namely, to enjoy it. Examine the history of nations, 
and you will find this great fact clear and unmistakable on the front 
of it — that good art has only been produced by nations who rejoiced 
in it ; fed themselves with it, as if it were bread ; basked in it, as if it 
were sunshine ; shouted at the sight of it; danced with the delight of 
it; quarrelled for it; fought for it; starved for it; did, in fact, pre- 
cisely the opposite with it of what we want to do with it— they made 
it to keep, and we to sell. 

In further illustration of the principle of enjoyment — and to 
show that a lady's enjoyment of silks for dresses is more de- 
pendent upon how tbese " sit and fit " on another person than 
upon tbe color and design, be relates tbe following : 

I have just had a remarkable proof of the total want of this feeling 
in the modern mind. I was staying a part of this summer in Turin, 
for the purpose of studying one of the Paul Veroneses there — the pre- 
sentation of the Queen of Sheba to Solomon. Well, one of the most 
notable characters in this picture is the splendor of its silken dresses : 
and, in particular, there was a piece of white brocade, with designs 
upon it in gold, which it was one of my chief objects in stopping at 
Turin to copy. You may perhapB be surprised at this ; but I must 
just note in passing, that I share this weakness of enjoying dress pat- 
terns with all good students, and all good painters. It doesn't matter 
what school they belong to— Fra Angel ico, Perugino, John Bellini, 
Giorgione, Titian, Tintorct, Veronese, Leonardo da Vinci — no matter 



